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At is odd, after seventy centuries of city life, that we con- 
tinue to be uneasy about it and uncertain as to what is wrong. 
The situation is like those psychological illnesses in which the 
patient shows a devilish capacity to obscure the real problem 
from himself A demon seems to make false leads, so that 
deliverance requires more of the same, confusing problem 
and symptom. It is as though traffic, smog, disease, violence, 
crime, uncaring strangers, dirt, drug addiction, and unem- 
ployment collectively provide distraction from something 
that perhaps cannot be dealt with. 

The city's central role in harm to world biomes, especially 
when dressed as success rather than failure, surely has more 
subtle roots than bad strategy or inept philosophy. Can we 
make a radical leap beyond explanations citing unjust.laws, 
torpid administration, miseducation or graft? 

Let us suppose, with some evidence, that the city is typi- 
cally a sink of psychological problems. In the individual these 
are partly caused by city life, but in the longer view they cause 
the city. Where can the cycle be broken, and what are its 
processes? To gain a start, the psychological dimension may 
be characterized as a disease of attention — that is, the focused 
operations of human consciousness between directed sensory 
experience and memory, between the perception of 
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men. Within it, the earlier a defect occurs, the more general 
and irreparable its effect. Damage to a single cell may do little 
harm to a four-month-old embryo, whereas in the one- 
month-old embryo it could lead to severe anomaly by affect- 
ing all the thousands of cells descending from the one dam- 
aged. A good pathologist can tell the age withih days at which 
a fetus was Injured by looking at the adult many years later. 

This principle also extends to the brain and therefore the 
fine-tuning of the mind^ The psyche has its own phases and 
is more vulnerable in the early months of life. Like the mus- 
cles of an arm, which require use to begin on schedule and 
continue or they wither, perceptiial and sensory needs are 
locked into a calendar in which distortions and the want of use 
can have lasting effects.'*' 

Many psychologists do not concur in the picture of irrev- 
ersibihty s^uggested above. The field of developmental psy- 
chology is a widely recognized and active discipline. Large 
amounts of data exist, and yet the results generally seem 
abysmally lacking in wisdom for living on q, planet, in a natural 
world, and in guidance for being an intelligent land animal — 
primate or mammal — or for nurturing the developing mind as 
one species among many. My impression is that, as in other 
social sciences, there is a majority denial of norms for the 
human environment. A typical textbook does not deal with 
the nonhuman living world at all, yet G. Stanley Hall, of an 
earher (and perhaps wiser) generation, wrote: 

City life favors knowledge of mankind, physics,_and perhaps chemis- 
try, but so removes the child from the heavens and animate nature 
that it is pathetic to see tiow unknown and merely bookish knowl- 
edge of them becomes to the town-bred child. Biology, that has 
given us evolution, is perhaps farthest from recognizing the neces- 
sity of developing a genetic pedagogy that shall very slowly pass 
over to the adult logical stage which cross-sections it only when it 
has completed its own. How undeveloped the development theory 
still is is here seen in the fact that it has not yet drawn its own 
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obvious but momonions lesson for education where it has its most 
fruitful field of application. When this science knows life histories 
as well as it does morphology it will have the material with which 
to begin aright. We no longer deform thts child's body, and have in 
more and more ways recognized its dghts, but we still arrest and 
even mutilate the soul of adolescence by prematurely forcing it into 
the mental mold of grown-ups. Instead of the ideal of knowing or 
doing one thing minutely well, like the ant, bee, or wasp, we should 
construct, even if at certain points it be done tentatively and out of 
glimpses, apergus, hints, a true universe, and pass from the whole to 
parts and not vice versa. Love of nature always burgeons, in the Soul 
of youth, but its half-grown buds are picked open or stunted, and 
disenchantment too often leaves the soul only a few mouthfuls of 
wretched desiccated phrases, as meager and inadequate as those of 
poetry in a conventional age that has drifted far from her. . . . 

The sentiments on which the highest religion rests are best trained 
in children on the noblest objects of nature. Natural theology once 
had, and is destined in new forms to have again, a great role in the 
intellectual side of religious training. So, too, in many summer 
meetings, twilight services on hills or exposed to vesper influences, 
perhaps out-of-doors, are found to have wondrous reenforcements. 
Worship on a hill or mountain, at the shore, out at sea, under 
towering trees, or in solemn forests or flowery gardens, amidst 
harvest scenes, in moonlight, at midnight, at dawn, in view of the 
full moon, wilb the noises of the wind or streams, the hum of 
insects,, the songs of hjrds, or in pastoral scenes, is purer and more 
exalting for these pagan influences set to the music of nature from 
which they all took their origin, than it can ever be in stuffy churches 
on noisy city streets upon the ^ull or familiar words of litany, ser- 
mon, or Scripture. Here, again, so-called "progress" has broken 
too completely with the past and forgotten the psychogenesis of 
religion, which has thus grown anemic, superficial, and formal. It 
is the old error of amputating the tadpole's tail rather than letting 
it be absorbed to develop t|ie Iggs that njake a higher life on land 
possible. ^1 

In the crisis of urban/industrial life^ the issue of genetically 

programmed development and the inherent needs of the in- 

fant for certain aspects of the external, nonhuman world is 
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obvious but momentous lesson for education where it has its most 
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meetings, twilight services on hills or exposed to vesper influences, 
perhaps out-of-doors, are found to have wondrous reenforcements. 
Worship on a hill or mountain, at the shore, out at sea, under 
towering trees, or in solemn forests or flowery gardens, amidst 
harvest scenes, in moonlight, at midnight, at dawn, in view of the 
full moon, wilh the noises of the wind or streams, the hum of 
insects^ the songs of birds, or in pastoral scenes, is purer and more 
exalting for these pagan influences set to the music of nature from 
which they all took their origin, than it can ever be in stuffy churches 
on noisy city streets upon the ^ull or familiar words of litany, ser- 
mon, or Scripture. Here, again, so-called "progress" has broken 
too completely with the past and forgotten the psychogenesis of 
religion, which has thus grown anemic, superficial, and formal. It 
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Tno4{ acute In Lhia tiaint-woik we t;in hr more piv<'i!(C aboLlI 
what Ihc growini; mind mis^t^^ umj wh;t( connection rh^rri 
mighi he between the absen<:c of namral things and tbe dij 
tortions of human behavior ihai engulf the modem ciiy \QiM 
an epidemic. 

An outer and an inner natural historv are tntenwinrd. 
Stanley Miigram, writing of ihe tuning down of the psyche as 
an act of self-protection — and therefore noninvolvemeni— 
explains it as a "natural" means of coping wiih a heavy hu- 
man-contact burden. Human nature is limited in its capacity 
(o respond hospitably to strangers and has an inbuilt, predict- 
able ^huttmg-down response to high human density.^' 

But Milgram's ar^meni does not go far enough. It does 
not cover an outer domain of impoverishment in the city thai 
has helped create the predisposition to perceive people aa 
ahen. All children experience the world as a training ground 
for che encounter with oihemess. Tliat ground is not the 
arena of human faces bm whole- animals. Nr>nhum?n bfe is the 
real system that the child spontaneously seeks and intemal- 
i7es, matching its saliem features with his own inner diversity. 
He seeks these correspondcnceSn imphcit in language, games, 
and the tales told by his caretakers. A metaphor i& to be 
invoked later in his life, when he awakens to the richness of 
the Other in himself. After his twelveih year, he begins to 
evoke, as though caricaturing, one or another of these ele- 
ments of himself. His shared humanity is a shared foxiness, 
froffness, or owlness. 

The city contains a minimal nonhuman fauna^ Adequate 
otherness is seldom encountered. A self does not come to- 
gether that can deal with its own strangeness, much less the 
aberrant fauna and its stone habitat. City-bred mothers are 
incompetent models of the metaphor, and fathers are traves- 
ties ol its administration. The world to the child — and adult 
— is grotesquely, not femiliarly» Other. 



In (hiH scenario, childrraring is not .^impty The victim of the 

liih^tn debade, but the causal r<H>t of the adulfs inability to 
miihc the city any ditlereni. Chanty and kindness in such a 
pliic*' lieconie the province ot impersonal agencies. 

"I he following observations are elements of the malaise of 
tiiiicJern loneliness and alienation as an urban affliction: 

Helplessness. Human anxiety begins heje, said Sigmund 
I'Veud- fnianiile fantasies of power are, he said* compensa- 
tions for the baby's physical incapacity to do anything for 
itself and for the stress of occasional loneliness, hunger, and^, 
itmer and outer discomfort. To be helpless is, to the modem 
mind, the worst of all fates. Savages, says Eric Hoffer, are 
subject to the whims of nature. The ideology of pr<>gress is 
mainly one of increasing our domination over nature.'^ The 
culture is saturated with the necessity of increasing, and the 
fear of losing, control. The quest for power, says Karen Hor- 
ney, is the trait of our tinre-''' The idea is desperately in the 
air — control of weight, smoking, drinking, violence* inflation, 
the economy, communism, imperialism, world markets. . . . 
But the idea of control is merely the last act. the rationalized 
and articulated expression of a widely shared, frighteningly 
acute sense of need. The dream of omnipotence is an infantile 
dream that should diminish, rather than grow, with personal 
maturity. Unchecked, says Anthony Siorr, it becomes an ob- 
session, leading on to an overpolarized world view in which 
everything is either good or bad.'* According to Louis J. 
Halle, such a view is the womb of ail ideology of "us against 
them/'"« 

Among piano and animals, as seen by the child and per- 
ceived through tales told and mimicked in game and play, 
there are thousands of metaphors of parts of himself. In each 
episode the rest are the Other. In the drama of nonhuman 
life, helplessness is never total, for the eaten is also the eater. 
How can this be, you might ask — how can he who is destroyed 
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llicn htTomc the destroyer? Vhc answer i> ituil |jL'Rtprii-illy 
a spfcips can seem lo htr an individuaL 'Hic blue jay may he 
eaien today by a h;twk, bui tomoirttw he is sceii dKain. eaiinii 
a beetle, ll is noi a mailer of com prom Lse. nor of wins weighed 
againsL losses, bur a diRerem kind of stnicuire from (lie ei- 
iher/or form of ideology. To inienializc The blue jay is lu 
^Toy.' out of the fantasy of omnipotence aa the cure for help- 
lessness, i 

To an infant girl, the world is boih inan/clous and terrible, 
Bui 33 mother she will shed this ambiguiiy if she herself 
learned the lesson of ihe blue jay as a child. If noi, and she 
is splii between being guiltily evjl and arrogantly divine, how 
can her child learn otherwise? How can she know where and 
how (he child is to leam the lotcmic secret of animal purpose? 
Her intuition that the natural world is a treasury of avatars 
invires all sorts of frauds and distortions, and her own aching 
sense of helplessness in mass society is accompanied by her 
grieving for something lost. 

Helplessness is the disease of poweHessness in a frighten- 
ing world of vague and contending forces. It is a world where 
one's own security is perceived as a lifelong struggle against 
Others for status and domination. Nature, in this thwarted and 
anguished image, has lost its magical capacity to reveal that 
an tdtiniate symbiosis holds the universe together. Failing to 
serve one purpose, nature can serve another. It becomes the 
enemy for those who cannot face their own unconscious as- 
sumption Ehat all other people are hostile, 

Arlifactual reatity. Does the world grow or is it made? Philo- 
aophically it is not difficult to show that the question is some- 
what trivial because beneath the surface of things ihc distinc- 
tion fades. Bui there is a time in the life of each individual 
when the separation and grouping of ihings is the paramount 
intellectual activity. This name-tagging, categor>' making is a 
species trait, but the categories themselves tend to be some- 



wb>i( arbitrary. I'Vir example, d basic scheme may place all 
(hmgs as either "of the earth" or "of the water." or it may 
M'pantte them as "spiritual" and "natural/' Claude Levi- 
Strauss believes the separation of things into "cultural" and 
"natural" to be a fundamental and universal human activitv- 
Perhaps a cultural form of this is the classification of "living" 
versus "nonhving/" but not all peoples believe the nonliving 
to be without some inner life or spiritual autonomy. It is the 
distinction of the desert civilizations and especially of the 
scientific West to make the absolute division between what is 
made and what grows, though the niggling truce between 
science and Christianity allows for God to have made the hrst 
generation of living things. 

The truism that man has created God in his own image can 
take evidence from the increasing importance of Ihe creator- 
as-maker as historical man surrounded himself with a world 
he made. We may ask* going back beyond histor)-, what the 
effects are, on a thinking being who evolved in a world where 
almost everydiing glimmered with life, of being thrust 
abruptly (in an evolutional or geological sense) into a man- 
made world where things are presumed to be dead clay, with- 
out inner fire. The question has been asked before, but mis- 
takenly addressed to adult reality, as though, for the 
individual, philosophy came before perception. 

The made world of modem man is related to the child in 
somewhat the same way that the hospital is to the infant. 
Infants in understaffed orphanages suffer profound psycho- 
logical deformity for lack of the touch of living flesh: the 
nonmothering results in retarded development or even 
death. Normal mothering does not simply produce survival or 
an enlargement of the infant's strength and powers; it moves 
the inlani to a new plateau. The satisfactory culmination in 
the first three years of a good symbiosis with the mother 
endows the child with the emotional and intellectual potential 
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for cnterinR inio a new nai of relationships wiih a wider struc- 
Hire> social and otolo^cal. At aboui age ihrpp the child goes 
oiii inio ihe world. His nine-year mission Is lo build confi- 
dendy frnm his good-moiher symbiosis a lively rciaiionship 
with a new and even more complex earih player, lo slowly 
master new paiiems of nonhuman life that will, in time, serve 
his identity shaping when he enters the adult social world as 
an adolescent.'^ 

And what difference can it make if those nine years are 
played out in a fabricated environment? The absence of nu- 
merous nonhuman lives, a variegated plant-studded soiK the 
nearness of s tonus, wind, the odors of plants, the fantastic 
variety ofinsect forms. The surprise of springs, ihe mystery of 
life hidden in water, and the round of seasons and migraiioni 
— how does the lack of these really hurt the child? 

First, life in a made world slowly huilds in the child the 
feeling that nonlivingness \ji rhe normai sia[<^ of things. Exis- 
lence is shaped from the outside or pin together. Eventually 
he will conclude that there is no intrinsic unfolding, no 
unique, inner hfe at all, only substance that, being manipU' 
fated, gives the illusion of spontaneity. ^^ 

Second, when he goes back into society after adolescence, 
having missed the initiation imo (he worid of final mysteries 
and its poetry, he will believe either thai <a) all life, including 
people, is, in fact, machines (X suspect this idea will prevail if 
his original mother has been inadequaie) or (b) the only truly 
living things are people; this opens the door For all the di- 
chotomies that separate Ehe human from the nonhuman on 
the basis of soul, spirit, mind, history, culture, speech, rights, 
right to existence, and so on. 

Third, he becomes either a spectator or an exploiter. The 
world may be interesting and useful or dull and useless, but 
it is not one that feels or thinks or communicates, that has 
special messages for him, or that has independent purposes 
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of iuown. The world's inability to feel is his own mechanical 
response pro|ecie<l npun it. He is like the inlani whose emo- 
tions are crippled because he was suspended too long in an 
inert world. 

The philosophical consequences of this artifactual per- 
spective dominate the history of Western mind: God die maker 
who works from the outside rather than as an indwelling 
spirit; the Creek atomists and their intellectual reductionist 
descendents; the machine paradigm of the universe, from 
Galileo to Buckminster Fuller, including the model of thC; 
human body as machine from Vesalius to the men in space; 
and, finally, relativistic thought from self-help psychology to 
the existentialism of absurdity, which concludes diat the only 
reality is whatever you make of it, including the self.^* 

But ii is not the philosophy as such that counts. It is how 
our daily lives are lived. We continually take the world into 
ourselves as the means of self understanding, Ifwe treat our 
food as chemicals, it ceases to nourish and begins to poison 
us. Ifwe treat living things as chemical-physical compounds, 
the message nutrient that they furnish to the mind is "You are' 
only an accumulation of conipounds^-behave accordingly." 
[f we replace the soft earth with pavement, we will leam in our 
child's heart that the planet is a desert and a dead rock-**^ 

Chaos. One of the threads that connects otherwise diverse 
theories and studies of child development is the common 
observation that the task of youth is to discover structure in 
the world: meaningful constancy, predictable patterns, regu- 
larity, rhydim, familiar systems, stable relations. The child 
wants to find a coherent world that remains true during his 
ov^Ti changes.^' Pi'ogress and civilization seem to bring 
■*order" out of the wilderness. We have all seen the geometry 
of the bumanijcd world from the air, a striking contrast to the 
raw tumult of the mountain wilderness. The city seems to 
epitomize this symmetry-making of the human will- 
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And y^L ii ]& noc ^io— ai^d it is on thii jwini mrtrt \hd^i ^ciy 
other iha^ ttolopic^al in^iK^i conflicts with moderct ihoughE. 
Urban tlvJIiKatioii deliv^ra a topographical simulacmm of 
ordCT to tlct p&rcciving rhi(d as a subscltMtc: for a middle 
ground of (afigibltn durable patterns chat ?irt truly complex 
audi in a specJaJ^^ay^ noiihmnan. The stretLj of th^ medieval 
d:v retained njuch that fit thf^ duld.'^ needs^ aiiimafs ort foot; 
place defined by uniqueness; the visible lioi^" of wat4T> foodp 
and waste; human activity in rdigi^jus and ctaft neij^hbor- 
hoodir The regyhr patterns of the modern geomcti il^\ or 
' carcoj^raphic" cp|y do not create order, hut rcpecition- Thetr 
inhuman scale is siil! not nonhum^n- The child is not ready 
for |h^ order impEicil in the ceniF&hjaCiOn of power and Lhe 
mechacii.'j^tion of life chat are indieat^ by that scale. 

7h^ adult can g^i along well enou^^i. for much of the 

aruc^urf in his Jife can ht abstract. Vet his oaiiitr yearning Ebr 
good j^pac^al oncntation, for neighborhood and creaturely 
mys£er>' he n^members- He wants them for hi^ cnin children 
His eKpioraCEortolthc^w feel tngs, if undertaken by reading, ig 
perverted by the nature of literature iLself— we arc back Lo 
ierygma, the preaching, proclaiming, prophe^^v^^fi mode in 
vhcc^ the Hebrew ini-enlor^ of (ittniture denounced the 
myth-orienLedduoi of their time Literature tells t^s that this 
yearning is only fantasy and nostalgia for sotnrtEnng tliat 
'*i>ever"eHisred. If tdia us to put no trust in otu^ l^eving for 

place, naLure, conctnuity with the earth, or the sigTiiticance of 
die reasons. Only the iJliLerate go on dumbly 3oy^l to a lost 
reality, tor the educated ktiow that u is merely an intmale 

lireamand that the true ftmcLton of artis to create a Itisoous 
dHorder. 

Ilie city child 1^ asked, in eflecf, to proceed directly from 

his symbiosis wi[h hjs mother lo d mastery of so^a! t^A- 

dons. He is lo skip the genetic interlude in this ta^k, in 

which he indulges for *:ight or ten year^ in nature, and go 
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direcily IP ihfl rtal job "1 lif*?- During ihis limc his fnisira- 
iion and inaniculaie dCMrc will bt sn^sEheiiicd b^ poriray- 
ah ol ihe Tioiiliiiman as enECTiainmem, nm in ihe oral iiadi- 
[itms of poeiry, for ihai is a t^jiiiplemt-ni raiber ihan a 
substuuiff (or bis submeEftion in oihcrness, bui in an aiiay of 
imagPi— my^, pkiurcs, ^nos and gardens, decoradons, Dis- 
nc> iilins. motifs and designs— a steiv of namrc n< arbitrarily 
prcicnied cbai ihc re^ulis of his yrais of iryinR w iinii in his 
htan ^ill only lend lo despair.'" No wond<;r the child of 
ihirieen yeais lum^ with such keen intcrfil [o machiHf^ 
Man-porirayed uaiurf has proved iiic<*heieiHr ' 

By my cnnceniiaiinn on the [;hild'& need for nonhuman 
nature I do noi mean lo imply iliac die thilc! from [hrte lo 
iHClve ia noL also bu^y becoming a social being. His gruv-ih 
In felafion io Siblings, peerh. parents, and OEhers i^ widely 
Studied and i^clL known, Whai is less dtat i& die way m ^■-'hich 
Elii^sociaii7i<iionisreiBEediohi&espcnerice with ihenonbu- 
man, ibe nrhenie^s ihai faialyzes his social relationships and 
prepare;, him for adultSL-eni lixadofi on comnmnal and reli- 
gions ideals. [ suspt'ci, for esamjiii, iliat Ihc slihiiiitulioil of 
animdl loi's and piautp^i a^ a kind of appeastmcm damaRC*! 
the individual's fl>™i^ reladons, ijiai ii convinre* hi]n ai some 
deop level ihat the jflven state of man is iviihoul paHCrn or 
purpoie, thai mtn h^ ve nnlimned capacity lO fabritale ihiiigs, 
Or chat social oijuaniMiion i^ nol a realiwiion cpfhamaji po«n- 
ijal, but ihc ouifall from belief, ihai is. ihe by-produci of 

ideology. 

For snth an individual, rhe nonhiiirian elements of die self 
must be reEiSnled \Mih !.uspicion. One s bo^vels, like snakes or 
gi-aishoppei-a, musi be rrgulaled. One muai fa\x cb^ige of the 
innrr and oiiier world, either as a lyrani and sp<ii1er or a.^ 
God'K ^le^ardr Tho symbolic use of nainre For ooncepiuaji?- 
Ing human aflairs vanishes. ej<ti^pE in iriie parables. Arbiirary 
meaning, aftw alk is no mt^nuig ai all. 
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Forsiiih individuals, chaoab«omcs csscnlwl lo the rage 
for order. Making a new order dcsiroys a previous one, how- 
ever provisional. George Sieiner speaks of modem society's 
"nostalgia for disaster." "the perpetuity of crisis," "burning 
of the garden," "the dreams of ruins," our combining the 
"Judaic summons to perfeciion" with our "loathing of an 
impossible goal,"" I take Sieincr's meaning in ways that he 
may not have intended, for he describes with terrifying lucid- 
ity that will ro devastation by those who are vexed over the 
imperfections of society, but whose real anger is resentment 
of being crippled — or, more accuratelyj a wrath evoked by the 
socially crippling deprivation of an orderly universe during 
the only years when that order can be internalized. 

No wonder that, for us, the civihzed landscape as seen 
from an aircraft looks more organized than the wildemeas. Its 
blocks and circles and bold outlines are like child^s blocks. 
The sense of oneself in space is a mature right-brain phenom- 
enon. This ranges from the movements of fhe body in dance 
to geographic consciousness. The schizoid's confusion about 
where he is at any moment finds its analogy (or an expres- 
■lion?) in the urban loss of orientation by sun. stars, wind, 
terrain, or vcgetational clues. Location given only by grid 
coordinates, as in the names of the nearest street jiinctions> 
would be intolerable to hunier-foragers. The antecedent of 
this spatial confusion is the desert, where the land all looked 
alike and one's place became a matter of tribal afHliation and 
ideology. Indeed, each of the great episodes with which this 

book deals has made its contribution to this disease of disloca- 
tlonW 

What is said above may appear inconsistcm with the psy- 
chological concept of environmental independence as a mea- 
sure of maturity in the child. One psychological test measures 
the subject's abiliEy to maintain verticality despite visual clues. 
The child depejideat on such dues is said to perceive globally 
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jind III iir niipit- inhmiile ihitn one who knows up Irom down 
regardless of vensorv tricks, Bui the contradiction in only 
superficial. A mature sense of identity does nui rely on such 
orientation at any given moment, but is the outcome of devel- 
opmental processes making conatnictive use of space, not 
being stuck in it. Hence the mental quirks of displaced peo* 
pies, prisoners, or travelers are in part the rcsiiU of a sirong 
self built up by assimilated diverse relationships, so that the 
individual has a continuing sense of location, not a dependent 
need of reinforcement. The city geometry delights only the 
untrained eye, to which the subtle patterns of the vast biomc 
are simply invisible, the wilderness in disarray, a kind of pan- 
demonium.'* 

Facing the decay of religious belief, says Sieiner, we loday 
iend to recreate it as besi we can, including heaven and h^U. 
But if we lack that training in looking at nature which enables 
us later to perceive in it the metaphors of our social concerns, 
and thus to value it for its poetic significance, we are left only 
with iis literalness and with oppositions, for the final work of 
metaphor is to interrelate the unlike. This confusion in which 
thevalueof the nonhuman woHd is seen in terms of represen- 
tation instead of metaphor allows us to carve oui' ideas into 
it. Instead of a guide to thought, it serves as a medium tor the 
expression of wilL 

Our fear of helplessness, the perception of the cosmos and 
even ourselves as nonliving, and the threat oi a meaningless 
and disordered world are all familiar complaints of the alien- 
ated modem man and, as I have su^ested, are all associated 
with characteristic phases of psychological development. In- 
sofar as they comprise or express our sense of a menacing 
disintegration, they serve a neurotic quest for control. From 
the self-abnegation and bodily humiliation of Christian llagel- 
lants, to the pious compulsions of fanatic cleanliness and sani- 
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taiton. and rinally ihi* ycammg Utv power over physical naiure 

made possible by industrialized lochnoloj^y. we arc engaged 
in a desperate flight from inchoate diversity and our own 
feehngs of anonymity and fragmcniation. Today we seek to 
febricaic a world in which we hope to heal our stunted identi- 
ties and rear children in a hopeful and meaningt\ilsci[ing. Bni 
our rural/urban landscapes, generated by an ideology of mas- 
tery, define by subordination, not analogy. The archetypal 
role of nature — the mineral. pEani, and animal world found 
most complete in wilderness — is in the development of the 
individual human personality, for it embodies the poetic ex- 
pression of ways of being and relating lo orhers. Urban civili- 
zation creates the illusion of a shoncui lo individual nialuriiy 
by attempting to omit the eight to len years of immersion in 
nonhuman nature. Maturity so achieved is spurious because 
the individual though he may become precociously articulate 
and sensitive to subtle human interplay, is without a ground- 
ing in the given structure that is nature. His grief and sense 
of loss seem to him to be a personality problem, so that, 
caught in a double bind, he will be encouraged to talk out his 
sense of inadcquac)' as though it were an interpersonal or 
ideological matter. Indeed, the real brittleness of modem 
social relationships has im roots in that vacuum where a beau- 
tiful and awesome oihcmess should have been encountered. 
The multifold oihemess-with-similarities of nonhuman na- 
ture is a training ground for thai delicate equilibrium between 
the play of likeness and difference in alt social intercourse and 
for affirmation instead of fear of the ambiguities and liveliness 
of the self. 
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a fanuufczcd \uhKLJlni«, ^iiri ih^t ihtrealar Mirh mli^tic pa- 
tience Is A measure oF maiunty tlholo](i4:;ELIv [lir injucr i^ 
more mtcreiiLii|4fc since a j^tai mdnv hndi ol vej-cehmn: ani- 
iBatH often ri*ler [tunorc p^woiful i.ompL^iiflrs_ lliis is t^pc- 
claJly trtic of hjerardiccdily orRani^ed sotaal r^mivorea £icid 
pitmun. CIcariy. deferred gr^niici^iLCpn is rkoi the pr^dun ot 

urique huirtan reason aialLn but a wiric3preadfonncjfdn3]]iM 
bt^havior. andn an uh, i; probablv a Ic^f^ From our anim^jL 
heritage. Its failure or br^^kdoi^'n ma^ Endued he inimatLire, 
bui ii iyn}pi<m\^lk of btha^Lflr^l pailiola^r^ more compleK 
than raEioiul under^iandtng or cducaaonal Jjalurt. J he mod- 
cm ?ppe[iie for change delines proican man. 
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I. John B_ Calhoun, "Environmenlal Control o^cr four Major 
Paihi of Mammalian EvrJnaon/' in J. M. Tlioda, and A, S. 

Pariip eds , C™^F/(2Ntrf£rjL'ifo?tr?jnJ/fl/yNjflufHft3 cm fe'Eflt-wr jNew 
Vort: Plenum. 3968). 

fl. Claire and Willtam .S Runself. "Tlic Sardanc Ss-ndrome/^ TV 

Efofa^t I, no. 2 ^August 1970). 

^r Carrtit Hardin, "Nobody tverUiwol Overpopulation." Sa- 
fltrt 171. ja^H 1971, 

4 Slqjhtn Boydcn, "HioloBical View of Problems or Uitan 
HcaJthn " Himar} Biology tu (k^nia i, no_ 3 (t'tbruary 197^! 
Boydcn talis ihi^ the "prin«prt of phvlogcnetk maladjubi- 
meni_" He emphasized that much of ihi:^ maladjustment ts 
dirooic. mildn and dilhoilt to diagnose. He aec^ ^hrce major 
aspects: crowding and die rapid evolution ol pai^jitic viruses; 
p^ysl^^al debility due 10 madequaie eyercis^ and the cffi;cLR of 
drugs, akolioL. and tobacco, and chc chcmieaL^cion of ihc 
environment by ihc Jntrn^dULiiun of more than len ihous3nd 
new conipoundH per year, many of which have posHahlt psy- 
tholopral as h^ell ds physiological elfecu 

5. Ii<>bcri Jirownin^H''Lrpaia VilJa— Do^"nmthcCity,"<:pffl^f 
P&elj£aiidfha}^iii [VofAs (New Vorft: Houghton Wifllin. iS^^i). 

& f^mcia Draper. 'Crowding Amon; Huiuer-Gacherer^ JJic 
IKung BiishjTicn," j^tTflii^ jaa (i^ys)" 301, 
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7. For dhtlerE^nren ill "'aiitenwrsonal pra^'' in persons per rciom 
as opp4>aed 10 buildings per xe<.\ aee Oiner R. Call*'. Wdliw 
K. Gove, and J Miller MtPherson, "l*opulaiii?n Dcnait^ dnd 
l^ylhoJogy Wlidl .\j¥ llie R^lailom for M^n^" Safjrif 176 
liChV*): a^-S^^- Alilioosh I have cniicizcd iis picfcy subdivi- 
siurts, the ariscle supports the thesis ihai ciry life jnn-eases 
psvchiaiiic disorders and interferes wlih individual growiii and 
devdopmcnL 

8 llavid t- DaviA, tn A. H, Esaer ft^wf^ ^rid E^iiFWifflfflf (New 
Vork. Plenum, t97iKp. 133 Jonathan L. Freedman, m Ctvu^d- 
n^flMJ£fA(H^jflr |New\ork. Viltiiij^, 197^)^ says chal "feeling 
erovdfd" tssnbj^^nive. heriLcis unrelated lo actual dcniliy (p. 
gjl: and a further bdndvintt ol words: While there 15 "no rela- 
tion beti^een crowdknK and paiholog>', - - ha^inf^ to Inieracl 
ordeal wiJi larfteitumbers of people generjJl> $eem» cohave 
negative eHects" ipp. t03, 123!- 

"L"here hs much evidence on ihe relailonsblp of den^iiy, 
siresSr and their ch^m of ^eas on ihe immune s^Hiemn iht 
produclionofcortj^orttand tacitc atid, rale lum levels, adivna- 
lincn and ever>' aspect of human life-cycle behavior Sr^mc of 
these factors are reviewed m Gallc, Goren and .M^Phcr^on, 
"Population Dengity and Pathology," p. 13. "l"he onl> ej^lana- 
Iwnl taniTMRincEurChe tiirttmuedpLtbliraiJ^inftfbookiund 
papers flaiming chat iheteareno detrtmental effects ol popu- 
lation density on liuman well-being, by untei^ who are appar- 
ently Sincere Js die atrueturc of the mudemuniveRity, which 
■ K^ards all publication, and chc nature of modern statiMical 
evidence, which cn^blc^ jn duttior to support any hypothei^^s 
dependmg on how die ''problem'' is stated^ Moreover, such 
arglc-bai^c t^ c^mgenaal 10 an audience seeking tvid^JKe in 
support of a doctrine. 

9. Paul D_ MacL^a^H "I'he Farannid Streak in Man," m Arthur 
Koe^Uerand). K. Smythes^eds,, ft>end ffffrfErf/Mmjm IBoslon: 
Bed4.unH 19GB). iTie theory U that chc limbic syarem Ipan-i of 
Ihe n^r-'ous system a%5oc!ated wjth emotional rejjponw to ex- 
terna! signals) is (nggered independently of higher mciuaiiun; 
ye( those fmiotions need ej<planation and arouse irrational 
thought ■Thepaninoiddeinon" is "a general affect diaratter- 
i^ed ^ ^n unpleasant feeling of fear Etttached to somethmg 
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away/' Thiji r«paflat li b^cd on lIic iromposlit otrcpuLL.hn. 
old mamiEhdlian. ^ud n^iv maTumallE^u brainy in [li^ la^jm^bn 
Jwad and lead* lo group tiK[j3oiid<cori of s"ch widtsprtail tiii- 
caitTiesa bv idtology The auEhof^ ^iuggc^i Uia< ihc cauac of 
such general nnjj^n^ Ffcling^ [Vhiiybt the effects of nvcrpopu^ 
lationn apcciall^ the spatial squeeze and lu^sofpcr^Dn^lcdcn^ 

10. I am aware of [he supposed rct:ove[y poiential of individuaL'i 
to «iTly brain daciia^e, bin die evidence is usually iupporced 
b> rather mLnimal ^clE-c^it critena. The ideology ot hujiian 
independence from bialo^cal <>^n&[rain[£ IS usually evidcnlr 

11. -*dOJ«cfncf [New Ynrl. D. Applecon & Co., lc^04l, pp. 229-^1. 
Hall also lasher oui aRam^L mrnienclaiure anrf morptiology J^ 
|^LOU5 subsiituies for life history and evolulic^ndry iiLudieS- He 
is nght for the wrong rea^on^ These &LibJe£is are Inappropriate 
lor [he adolcEfcnt. who ia i:har3C[en^[]callv inieresicd in iiyn* 
thesis aiid priR-ess. Naming and strucr^tre arc appTopna[e for 
the juv-enile. Our error in eduction is to pnjwnt [he htgh 
%cbt>ol or eollese student with a whole partage nf hjoioj^ as 
though $IL 4?pcccs of nature ^ete sujtable for hi^ "^^ge 

The "topical teKttiuok'' inferred [o earher i& an othenvi^e 
excellem manual. Howard GRfdenern D^vf^pv\ml^il Psyrhoii^' 
^n hiT{M!urh[^r} (Button: lictle. liro^Ti, n^yBf- 

I.? '"ll^e t:<peneiice of Living Ji> Ciuc^/' ifwwtf^ 15 March J970, 
p- 167: 1461. 

15. "A Strategy for ihc War with Naiure," Saturday ffttimr, g Feb' 
ruary 1966. 

L4r Karen Horney describes the qne^t for power qnd possesAion^ 
as a form of protection against die fcermg; of helplessness and 
inSLgnilicanH:^ Its sa[ktiCMons are wiihoui enduring cnjoy- 
menL, rorlife]s veiiasanorde:^!. its delays iniolerable Ltnked 
10 implacable anxieties from infancy, k pla>'^ out "solufiom;" 
ihai eannoc solve the problem {Tfrr AWrajf PmonaiUiy ^fOur 
3\m£ [New Vort W- W. Norton, t^y], p. 166)- AjuvenlJe 
ecpre^sionofihe infantile ^ntasyofoniiiipo[ence]^ magic- [t 
embodies die Li[ihnii[ed capscilv ro destroy (or cause [o van- 
ish) and to treate — to bring into f*xi3[ence from nowhere. This 
eonnection is (raced out in Arrtuld Modetl's Ofatd i^Hw druf 



Knilff^ (Nrw y^fcrk: liHemalLonal Univcrsnies Prdi-^n i<k[s8> p, 
I^. ~| n ^pH]ig Irnnh nowhere dnd [o dLSdpptdr mto nowhere 
suggest fi wc^rld without [rdiiK]tiOi]SH thd[ ]Sh Wt[h Ennhy connec- 
tions. Modellfpp. i8-^o| aaid Others have dlscitsitd the"tni[i- 
st[i4>nal object" — such as Jie child's favorite blanket or toy — 
as an object to fill chc p\p b^^wi^v ihc sell and <he Oiher, a 
glowing ^nse of ^paiatene^s inadequalely shielied by a par- 
^liii jwaix^nei^'i of rela[]oi^sh]p. It could easily be assumed by 
a reader of diat psychiatnc literature that su<Ii a ''setrurity 
blanker' is normal for thr<-C'ycar-old^ Htn the dnldren of 
Ausirahan ^bonsiiKS living in ihc hush do not cJm|{ to Stich 
objettg and apparently do nut need them. IKrod Myers, per- 
sonal commiinication. F^ay. it|3i|. I conclude from chi'i ihat 
the transitional objea in modem urban children is an early 
siKn of the stresses wathin a culture ceniercd on linear atid 
broken, rather than holiscic arid integrative, patiems of reality. 
To speculate a itep further, one may wonder tc^what degree 
guchobject^mjy becomefixatE^doii, a5inali[el0]1_^ leddy-hear 
ivndrome, andn jndeed, whttlier [he perpeiuatt^n inio adult 
ftfeoftliis form of depeiidente does rll>lta^eon manyshapeSr 
1 love anoiher fullyn sayj ModcH, one must accept die sepa- 
I^terWM of objects and rccrivc infgrmation about them h^m 
Ihem 4p. &t]. II1C p«-jisting ti^n^ih^al i^bj^c expr^^ses an 
Inlanthte fe^r of identity in general and blocks rtcogmiion of 
true separj.[eness or otherness by perceiving a rtp] esciuativc 
objeci in a vaguen comforting, omnipotent merppng. 
15 AnlhonyStorr (/i^f J>yn(iJT?cj-o/f>mflon |Ncw VorV: Alhenrum, 
197^1 p. 177) notes that the bredkdown of metaphor is charaC- 
ten^tii: ol sdu^ophrei^ia, 71i]s literalness or conrrcteness of 
perception grows from an PNfflif^uM sepai^tior of self and 
world. This seems odd^ as n^t (hinfc of schi^oiil as a split that 
divides- But she con^rodirtion ]s no! real, forit ia the terror of 
separateni;ss ihal is at wo^ Ff Ehe infant dot^l not have a 
Conh[len[ rehit]on^hip w tth h[5inothers]tcatinO[ begin tosepa^ 
rate Ifom her, to take its first steps toward seHTtood. As ihe 
groivtii H^endar impels ll inio the ar^ns of wider TelaEionshipih 
c^pcri^Hy wjth the noTihtiman worlds the clingi[igidenHty-wi[h 
conlinues ii^ sir^nglehold^ E-reud deiscnbcd this pe^ult-^r foat 
a& "urt{^nn]neHs/' llaiold Searles ^J'l^jVc^N.^^mdh AntinptimfflL 
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Ne^- York: I U.K. 396or[ip. 174-177) h^n nott^ that recovery 
Irom acute schJEOjjhroiw Js in^Lfhed by ihr paiknL's jbLiv ip 
c-cjjt: wiLh ^(rai]gcr^, -strange platt^, and iunvcI chtnga. Com- 
passion for the ni>nhui]]2in arLgca fro»l a ScnHL- of a jltdaxl 
skihiiiLon ]n ihcimkcrse. Paul Sanimhre puts [he Ji^nhtdujIiiT 
somevhai diHcrcntly. The dlvasiQis ij? bcfween [lio^t: i^hiN 
"ftix'' 10 ihe i^'ddemc^^ — a psj^an^stjc rej^c^gioH or fear ofilat 
ftjiure— ind those wlio traploy the "lieedom of histgrital ex- 
periertce" agjinsi nature by dominatang and desiro^ing n-^ 
hcnM ihe"LUl[sofru^tirMya]i<l irtanipulation/' Like iLieRhiv 
*iclL5. he sees ibt: cultisti ag ihe ps>cbologicHl re^ulis ol m- 
seoiriiy- A^ntinire. however, scefcs the solution within Chnati- 
ankyn didgn^ing the diHifulcy as "a faiJure 10 inctt the 
chalffflige ofhtsionc^LcKperlence'' — [hat as. the accep[ani:c of 
a Gtpd-givcn stei^'jidijhip over ihe ear[h <Sro(A^ F-artU [New 
Vorl: TTiomas iVelsoEi, ly^oj pp 50-!i&). 
■ 6 yft( WwfagiciiJ JKqagntfl^njN IChicaga: Qfiadranglt, 1972. p- 
■ =5)- The full e]fprcf;]on ofideoLu^iLEi] thinking— alihuu^ it 
began wiih (he pastoral phhlosop^iyol nioun[cd Inbeaand [he 
Hebrtsh- ps*?udopastoral]sLR of che Old TcaiimerK^s In [he 
secular urban society: niinjmal cncuhuraied religious ronvjcr- 
iion, niaHiitium fxicnston of pubertal absEraci Idealising, and 
ihai '^fl^ln? pos[Li[x" or prov[S]c>rt[il rf^mmifmeni 10 puhcv. 
Hdnn^h Arendi observed the HXHrnietiaon bt^i^'ccri clijs kind of 

puerility and ten-onsm (" Ideology and Terror: A Navcll'onn 
of Government/' Revmi' of Pot^hcs 15 [iQ^sJ: so^-sy). IdcO' 
loginral thought Esal^o at the root of all phi^gnig of ma[i-natLjre 
relationships as aUematives. Iti ihis connection I prii^e D. II. 
Lawrence's remarks Oil the ideologists: "They dre simply eaten 
up wi[h canng- They are so busy carini? about fasL[5m or ihe 
UajOJ<i of N'jiL[?ns or whether France as rlftht or whether mar- 
ngge as threatened, thai they never Inowwher^ they are. TTity 
mhahiL gbsuact spa[^, the dcwrt voad of pQlctics, pnnciplesH 
right and wrong" (quoted by Aldoits HukIc>. "O- H. Law- 
rence," C^^/^j^ ttsay^ INewYori Harper & Droi-H 1939!). As 
for the "grazing posttire" of eoncemporary life^ see Lewu H. 
Lapham, "T^ ^fcl9IKholy Herd," H^rper't, July 1978. pp. 

17. This as the theme ol Joseph Chilton Pearqc's Mi^a^l CftiM 
(New Ynrlc: DutEOn, iftT?)- 
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lA. Of lhi?iTnftrhmeetivn€Nninem. Harold H. .Searles says, "Over 
recAH decddeti we have toinc ftom dwellm^ in an outer world 
iti which the hving works of rta[tjre diher predominaced or 
were near ai hand, lo dwcllLcig m an environmenc dor[iLnated 
by a njchnology whith is wondroLi^l> powerlul itkI yet 
n[?neihele^s dead. inanim^Le I suggest tha[ m [he process we 
have come Iroan being suhjeciivelj difl"eren[lated from, dndin 
meaningfihl kinship with, the outer world, to hndmg dii^ tech- 
nology-dominated world an alien, so compleMn so awesome, 
and so Qven^helming chat we have been able to cope with at 
onL^ by regressaaig, mouruncnnsc[cju4e:ipenenceofLt. lately 
to a degraded staie of nondifferenuaraon from iL_ I suggest, 
dial JS, thai this 'Oiater' reality is ps^thologirall^ as much a pan 
of ua as kspoasonouH waste prodmiH are part of Our physical 
h(t«s'' ("Urtconscious Processes in Kelauon to the l-Jiviron- 
menial Crisis, " fiythoa^^al^fti^ flcwm/ f^ liOT'^l- S^^)- 

ig. The ai[empt to change the world to meet one's own needs 
without refrrence to a ''reality principle" ts destrtbed as 
plychottc by Edith Jgcobs^n in Psycluihc CiJUjft^ &f\d Rt^Uy 
(New York: International Universtties Fres*. lyfiyh p- iS- 
What psychiatrists tend to mean by "reality" are the raiher 
nujudane Ehtngt, stich as not being able to di^nge things by 
wishing- BtJtiryou confeU'c tsf reality ma Ntr^tonlauphv^iical- 
chemiLal-ener^eMC fiiJ^, rralttviH redu4.edlOSnLtt^ [hcpsvchii- 
insts' reality of forms .*[td w^i^lus and size and dcHjnvaysand 
being [here and not hetng there vanishes, and ''everything" 
becomes possible. The meftaJoinania for deconsEructing the 
planet caEthisaupporLed by (ht logic of such ab&trtcc "reality" 
and the "iiece*si[y" of "conquering T*ature." l"he most widely 
celebrared contemporary view that [he world is a machine can 
be found In tb? works of Buckminster Fuller- PeThaps his 
penultimate statentent ts ihzi we are a space colony on a 
"mother shapn" that aLl biology is technol[ig>. and that "ihe 
univer^ la paoiAlrt^ btU technology'' ("Worlds Beyondr" Omni. 
Januarv 1979I. 

ao. The "mechanistic woHd picture" Is a Eonais^ance idea, tn- 
llghtenmentthpnc, and indu&inal ethos Oneofthecliaracter- 
istics of such J ^cew js [hat we ourscKes artn like the solar 
ayiitenl Or the atom, a kJnd c^f machaaie. The behavior of 
s[ressed attd caged people, hke that oi other aninwISn has 
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Hiliyav^ rtsiilccd in ^wayini^. rocbi^Hi Mcrto^vpcrf movrmfi)l»H 
but as an aciive |:>STf hraloKH-^^L mode] ll k^s ciiornir^u^tv ■siiniLi- 
bicri by ihe environ cttt^nt tif Kii^f^hmcSr llie psytltcjiic <h\M 
who imitate? machines linotunLiRijHLinjhempdwLLl Jat^^nhCuti: 
and jhDw% ihalr tn ceriam siCLiaiion^. i^ machine nran l>^ Incur- 
poia[4rd]RCochcpioccss Lntvt]]Cl] thr child micmaliSKsa^pecu 
of esiLTTidl "beings" m ihe consiniLiion of a ^c[(. 

Persigp In ihe mojii inicrcitjn^ pan of his ildvl-L »?r anrf liif 
Art fff Mot^^n^fff Momt^Ttn^u:^ (N'ewYort: Banc^m Uonbi. 1977). 
daims ihai thit mech^inKLk mnd^l of lifr 15 derive rl frcjin Ariv 
loUc'a'dc^sradnft. eydcsi vuice ot diialistic reasH>ti"aiHd Pla- 
lOfiiL cdcall^m "i"he Sophl»[s losi one, with ihdr view ornaui 
as par[]Cipdni rather (han observer 1[jp a45"75) J^^*^ Bod- 
man beJie^es thjL ihc aLtomaMve 10 iht Ani^ioLdian-E'l^Eonk 
Core of modem self-con-s^lousncs^ was ^mpedoclean and Py- 
iha^orcan OThe Oiher Side of Ecn3o?y in Anclenc Grtece;' 
It^tj i81i97&]: 115-^5). Ochcrfi.hkc Jane PJkn Hamson, 
descntrt ihe division as between Olympiad or claw^LCfll. a& op- 
posed 10 Hocnenc orprccla^^lcai {Mfifr^g^ [Boseoh: Mdr$h3]l 
Jonrs. iQa4J}. or as l^niian tosmulogy versus "polyihwscic 
Iivclmcis" (Uavid Millern Tf\£ jVnn ^ffi^^i^w |New Yott 
Harporn 1974!)- Perhaps these are merely dLHcrcntvU^ws of (he 
fan^e j^h^i^^htcnon. but iL should be addt^d chat the matter was 
largely [heorcucaL imiit "Iftonias Aqumaa jnd oiScrfi 5el«' 
lively rediscovered Grtck LhoiiBhc— p]"eferjtn^ those parts 
Con'ii^tenl with Christian ah^trartion and dtiallsm— and die 
Reruissance menr^antsis and mvenior^ ncaLed the means of 
acLin^ upon iL_ Hv ix^lleagije Jaiim; Bo^n obfcct_R, wuh sonw 
justiEKiaLti^n, to blaming J*lato for Vfhat [he ProtciCanieihsc and 
modem techmcity have wrouKht. Yetn lEone is to play cbc game 
of antenredence of modem ideas, ninety cencs ol the Irn** wall 
iccfp with Plpit? and Anstotle. 

vtr A centrti thrust of purttan thought li the faLLcnnrchaoticitate 
of the world and at-^ diRnrisiinK li^m^riess'— iCa quivering, pul- 
^alin^. iv<^t physiology. Iht: fear of chaoi, says AiullOrhy S[otTh 
Ls actuaLLv ihe fear of an rn^r^ diiordcn h is a defense agalnsL 
the schizi^id flr depressive state, impuKivcrflnirol, driven by 
dls^fust with fipontPTiCOUS bodllv funcnon% Cut nf 31 pows 
excessive atic-ntiun tu externa] precisioci and cLcanlmns, 
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hlRhlyiiHnlm-irideciuinic, ^nitiEed wortdi;»f iJyjtJimrrjq/ 

Of^ium |Ne^ Yoifc: Alht^niriina, igT^I- PP 9^-^)' 

&s. SuchJtnafitidoplaya roLc in normal develcjpment, buc not 33 
an end in chemM;lvts. In aLI totemic sodcucs, and probably in 
Lbc evolution of artfc iliese man-made images of naiurc wrvt 
as a kind oftr^n^itionalobjecip midway H as Levi^Scraus? Ra>sifi 
7Sf iniuj.'jV/iPKf (Clnnrago^ Univcmty of ChKaeo Press, 1961^ 
pjj [-j^i between percepts and Concepts. |ti his study oltran- 
sLiional objects, Arnold ModdL his made \i Hcjr thai sueb 
ab[C4:ts serve as a transient Lint l>etween the ps>cholo?ie^l 
aited to crea(c an envit[>n]nent and the neces^iiiv of disr over- 
ing the envLranrntntn reconciling the two. Tins genlly guides 
the individual away from fantasies ofomrtLpotence and aii^Li- 
etLcs of separation toward a lo^^dflalr ^^itli (he world fOf^t 
Lin^a^itl HiTf^itiy} The cdej that art has ii^ow]iends lias tome 
into its own with the Renaissance "lliis independeiKC of the 
mos( powerful ii>o\ of human ii]]a^LnatiO]i from the tt^itering 
of a Lirtaf^'mg cosmoloifv 1^ ont of the major features of the 
urban mind and helps distinguish the postindustriai citv from 
all anclenc cities It also help* us to understand the fr^mit 
pursuit of "culture" by edit^aced people, who espenence the 
ambiguity jnd frustrations of ii-s caihetic satlsfaceiotis oti the 
one hjnd, at^d Its isolaiirtg effects on the othcTr 

Lti spite of whai I have said, I ako rt>cogni7c ihji participa- 
tion in any art m3y have value for the individual as a creative 
way ol'rescilvmg tcn^ion^ and Riving access 10 the unconscttjua 
so as to reduce^ the eEfectS of c^prejjSit^n fStOlT, Tfir Dynamic 

^{;jml7f}r}, p. li^G-Sfll- 
it^ In my view, Stemer's /ti ftffi^bfard'^ Ca^ii^ (New Haven: Yalff 
University Press, 197 0- i^ tht best book on hunun ecclo^o'cir 
(he iwensicfh cenUiry, ahhouBh il i5 not ystensibLy on man's 
relaiinnshiptt^ nature at alLitead in that context it con^^^s a 
sense af an immense mindless >eamln)i for dcsinirtifin thac Is 
irresistible and inevitable. Like tiiher llierati, he spe^iks ofibe 
''dehumans/ing'' effects of the assembly line, the "bland men- 
daclsy" of the money market, aiid ihe mjssaeresof i^iJ 5-iy4SH 
but [ bdievc he is describing a desperate, profoundly human 
hvsteria in tliefateoflheaffiimulations ofhl-^lnrv andciviU.'^- 
tion. Wheti we linalLy aehieved the demy Jiologized ^nd dew- 
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urh^. "4fMiLToL" t^vcT all llir jjhiu> uihI uiiiciiulii— vIlkIl vyi3 
|K7Ia~[^ iti i]{?mt^[Jcji[luiMlir Im^l rL-|ji]clij^d{jn <»l tvrtychihg 
i^FK^iuc ITI the vciy ^LnitiLuro of our buik cnvJronmtntH — wr 
lYflLiHl wi[hili{^utiii4j>i[ En^|{^t'i^l^iol£:n<-r. n^aLbcc^us^fjf^^^in^ 
■allure I oroTilatn f^nan-hiciinpuhe, but btcaune Lhe liuinantaTn 
of ijLcn^iurFHiiiJ luiitoi> ts so disLordani wiiti ihirbjndol being 
Wc anf. 
fl4H Harold V- ^t^rlo ha; oh^crv^ ihni schizotd dmiiinitAtion — 
iJiF conlusicm of lilt i^Lck individual ui i(> inhere he ii at any 
mompnt— wf^ulri be lokrabk lo Hebrews in ihc desert, as it 
would [o the rank and Eile in 911 army ot a mod^n person in 
AH undriRround in^in or in a Jet ajmrat). Perhaps Lhis is the 
"homo^eu]Zt:d'' laiicKc^ape a^mjii whojc^ lack of vnE:nLaiii:iii 
Ebadt Apuks of ihc necessilv of sacred places or, ai^in, the 
nntily home ihai to purii^Ei ihoughc is alkn ("Non-dittettn- 
LiaUonoft'EO t\jncltonin^ in the Borderline Individual and lis 
Efie^i Upon lii> S*T^st oi Pcrjongl Identity/' pjpcr prcr^nitd 
^t Sixth Jnlemational Symposium on the Psvchoiherapy of 
Schuophrenia, Lauiannc. Switzerland, Sept. ^^^ i&jS; "A 
Caat^ of Borderline Thought Disorder," /rtfrm^Jfwnd//^^tfnJa/ tj/ 

^5. "1"he tendency of die niodtm city — and Ag;nhusine^^ country- 
side — Co become more uniTormn as cenimlued mass produc- 
tion ^[andardi/^j <^n>i[ruruoii and land ui^. stem^ at fir^i 
§[Jance to be a side elfeei ofpro^ressH tanienLed by naany. But 
i^ It only a bv-product? If the general effect of urban life is to 
aggravate our sen^e of L-&[raii^mc:ntand<jiir±ifhizOEdfe^rf c^f 
the Other, such homogeni^ation may soothe the harried psy- 
cht. Ask your^ell whclhcr, N^vmH iraveJed forweekf^ in a for- 
eign land, you are not delighted to run aciross a motel or 
remuram bebnKinjj Lo 9 famdiar chain, [f the world appear? 
increasingly ominous and gloomy Has J. H. Van Den Berg says 
it does tn "a defective state of mind" (^^/ffmr&TJlfiiiY [Pitts- 
burg, P2/, Duquesne UnlvetMiy Prc^?. J^y^Ji pp- ^-9)h ^hen 
perhaps we react by trying to make it n:iore familiar. 

<:an *^e espcrnence hoih the denul of thv nacure faf cht 
outer wortd and an exaggerated senseof responsibility for it? 
■J'hc cc^nnection is a weak identity structtire that cannot cope 
with one's own m^e^olenu and a poor diftcrcntiation h«- 
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iwetninnrraind^iulrtin which ^mt- pmjectfl ieclini^n ol help- 
Icssne^s mito ilic- oiitea wirld.The firat reaiilii hi tlie Jhisloii 
of the peaceable ViciS^om.deiiyinR the reality of prediitlon (or 

self aj(£rc^ston)H the second m a sense <jt i^uilt for all the 
"badness" m the world, fjome of us c:onservatJom^B"i ^nd envi- 

ronmcnultsts are uncomfonably close m our more excessive 
expressions of the world s decay and our more paswi^ no- 
tions of how thmgs shoutd be. 



e. Tlie Danrt of Neoteny and Ontogeny 

I, Kenneth Keniston says, "Hie rtWal of htiman development is 
dependent upon the bio-social-histoncal matrix within which 
th^tihild grows up; some dtveJopnicntjl mittices ma> dtmon- 
airably retard, ^low, or stop development^ others may speed, 

acceleratCr or stimulate u Human development is a very 

rough road, pitted with obatructioniir mierspcrsed with blind 
alleys^ and doited with seduc^tive sioppm^ pUces. It can be 
traversed only with l he Ki'^ai^it of stipport and under (he most 
opdmalcondiiiiins"C'Psychological Development and Histor- 
ical Change/' in Kobm Jay lifton.ed.,aM^oflcJrtJBN/^}^Mif' 

Mij [New Vori: Simon * Schuster, 1974(1 p. MlK^J 
a. The infantili/ingeliect of domtsucation on animals has other 

eKecLi far beyond the animals^ Being incorporated into the 
human social sysieni as its lowesl-Tanldng mcmhcrs, their sub- 
servience becomes a kind cjf object tesson teaching a hicr^reliie 
scale of autliorur and right. Toward the animals ihemselves^ 
the human leeling for their oUiemess evaporates in material 
values and sentimenMl affiliation, Se^ Calvin Martin, 'Subarc- 
tic Indians and Wtldlife," in Carol M.Judd and Arihut^J. Hays. 
^::d^ ^ Old Trtzfis af\d \'irjv Dir^tiiifis: i^perfQftht Third r\^^^ 
jmb fur Trarff QtnJ^^u:^ fToroHto- University of loronto, 

1980). 
*^_ Daphne Prior, "State of Surrendern" Thf Sri^ce^ 

4. n^ Tme FtxHir^ Bodies Tk^fc W iJgS^i {New VorV: St. Martin's 
Prc-^s, 19SO. See his concept of enainlodromia> p. 131. 

5. CbcjijfffmiPij/frCTff (New Vork: International IJniverjItles Press, 

Gh The fear of str^gerj in the chdd pewits at about Uircv months. 
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